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Whither the National Council? 


HE National Council of Churches has been in 

existence for a year. It is too early to say what 
it may become but it is perhaps fitting to call atten- 
tion to several dangers which have emerged. What 
is said in this editorial is not said in criticism of the 
present leadership of the Council, for that leadership 
has been almost overwhelmed by the initial difficulties 
in making the complicated machinery of the Council 
work. So far most of the discussions that have 
taken place on the high policy-making levels have 
been discussions of problems of organization. Those 
who are inclined to be critical of things that have 
already happened should take account of some of 
the inherent difficulties in the functioning of such 
a cumbersome organization in its early stages. 

The chief danger consists in the possibility that 
the prophetic leadership of the churches, which was 
one of the great contributions of the Federal Council 
of Churches, may not be allowed to appear in this 
new structure. The Federal Council made enemies 
but it was honored by its enemies. It is true that 
many people whom it would have liked to have on 
its side were misled by the unscrupulous smearing 
of the Federal Council which began long before the 
public had ever heard of Senator McCarthy; but 
the real enemies of the Council did it great credit 
and proved that it was a leader and not a mere echo 
of the churches. Its voice on social, economic and 
international issues had come to be an important fac- 
tor in the thinking of the churches of America. 

The situation at present is that some departments 
of the National Council are blocked from making 
statements on their own authority, and the state- 
ments which they prepare are not discussed in the 
General Board of the National Council, either be- 
cause of the pressure of organizational matters or 
because of fear that they would be too divisive. One 
department has been turned down twice by officers of 
the Council. Its statement on a vital public issue 
which had been in preparation for about a year was 
not even discussed by the Board. The result is that 


the members of that department are tempted to 
think that the kind of cooperative work in which 
they are engaged in behalf of the National Council 
is fruitless. 

There seem to be three reasons for this cautious 
policy. One is the fear of splitting the National 
Council before the various agencies of which it is 
composed have had time to grow together. This 
reason deserves respect. 

Another reason is the fear of loss of support for 
the Council’s large budget. It is unfortunate that the 
Council is still in large measure dependent on private 
contributions. Among those upon whom the Coun- 
cil depends for support are powerful individuals who 
are known to be aggressively conservative on eco- 
nomic issues and who represent a spirit that is op- 
posed to the prophetic tradition of the Federal Coun- 
cil. Some of them already have posts of strategic 
importance in the organization. If these men suc- 
ceed in controlling the policy of the National Council 
it will be a catastrophe for American Christianity. 
Perhaps if the churches become aroused concerning 
this danger they will themselves find ways of pro- 
viding a much larger share of the Council’s financial 
resources. 

There is another reason which in the long run may 
be more significant. There is a tendency to assume 
that it is essential for the National Council to speak 
with only one voice. This is a very questionable as- 
sumption. Suppose that two units of the Council 
that represent quite different types of experience 
come to somewhat different conclusions on an im- 
portant question. In that case the machinery of the 
Council that makes possible maximum interchange 
of thought between those two units would prove 
to be most valuable. But if as a final result of this 
process remaining differences should be suppressed, 
it is doubtful if this would be a service to the 
churches. It would have the effect of prematurely 
closing the discussion on the national level. It would 
deny to the churches important data for their think- 








ing on the question at issue. We must remember 
that we have in the Council many agencies which do 
represent altogether distinctive sources of insight. 
This is true for example of such a unit as the Di- 
vision of Foreign Missions, to name only one. For 
its special understanding of the problems of other 
continents to be neutralized by an effort to secure 
conformity of opinion would be a disservice to the 
churches and to the nation. 

It is essential to make distinctions between what 
is said by the Council as a whole to the nation, and 
what is said either by a responsible unit of the Coun- 
cil on its own behalf to the churches, or by a con- 
ference called for a specific purpose which speaks for 
itself to the churches. The significant conferences 
at Delaware, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Detroit all 
spoke for themselves to the churches. Unless this 
procedure becomes possible we are in danger of en- 
tering upon a period of silence concerning the great- 
est issues that confront this nation if they are at 
all controversial. If that should be the case the 
formation of the National Council would prove to 
have been a mistake. Something that was very 
precious in the Federal Council tradition would be 
lost. There is still reason to hope that this will 
not be the case but friends of the National Council 
need to be warned of this danger. One reason for 
establishing the right of departments to speak for 
themselves to the churches is that the General Board 
which now must pass on all public statements is a 
body of which only a very few members have the 
chance to share in the experience through which any 


one of the departments must go in preparing a state- 
ment. This is true to a greater extent of the new 
General Board of the National Council than it was 
of the old Executive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil for it includes so many new interests. 

One of the most dangerous temptations confront- 
ing the National Council is the temptation to try to 
absorb every cooperative Christian agency in sight. 
One illustration of this is that the National Council 
has brought great pressure on the various sections 
of the Student Christian Movement to become a de- 
partment within one of its divisions. It is probable 
that the students will secure greater autonomy than 
many other units and in the end this may not be 
a mistake. But the haste with which this is being 
done and the pressure exerted on the students raise 
serious questions. There seems to be a very strong 
desire to streamline everything, to secure a logically 
inclusive organization, or, as someone has put it, to 
complete the organizational chart of units and func- 
tions. It has often been pointed out that the student 
movements have in the past been pioneers for the 
larger and more official ecumenical movements. This 
has been true of the World Student Christian Fed- 
eration to a remarkable extent. To bring all of the 
potential pioneers into the big tent, to reach out in 
order to organize every group that logically might be 
organized according to a common pattern may be to 
buy unity at too high a price. This will certainly be 
the case if all who are gathered together in that tent 
feel strong pressure to conform. 

—Joun C. BENNETT. 


Yugoslavia—Church and State 


ROBERT TOBIAS 


HE religious situation in Yugoslavia has changed 
greatly since 1948. It is still changing and the 
direction of change is encouraging. 


Evolution in the Life of a Church 


Before the war the Orthodox Church enjoyed a 
privileged position in the life of the nation.* The 
Church was tax-supported, it had a very considerable 


* This sprang from the time in the middle ages when the 
Serbian Church and State broke away from foreign domi- 
nation and established their independent Church and State 
under one King-Patriarch. Present religious make-up: 
Orthodox: 7,500,000, Roman Catholics: 5,500,000, Moslems: 
1,500,000, Lutherans: 90,000, Reformed: 40,000, Seventh 
Day Adventists: 1,000, Baptists: 3,000, United Brethren: 
2,700, Methodists: 2,300, (200,000 Jews were practically 
obliterated during the war). 


influence in the Government, it owned lands, it con- 
ducted an extensive religious education program in 
the schools, it had a small number of institutions 
ministering to the poor, the infirm and orphans, and 
a number of monasteries with considerable lands. Its 
financial situation was secure. 

With the post-war property reform, the productive 
capital and lands of the Church reverted to the State. 
Most monastery lands were turned over to the peas- 
ants. Church institutions and many monasteries were 
taken over by the State to serve as children’s homes, 
educational institutions and vacation centers. With 
the abrupt separation of Church and State it appeared 
that the Church would have no means of financial 
support. It has been seen that the local parishioners 
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will support their local priests, though, during the 
transition period the Government and foreign 
churches have helped with the central expenses of 
the Church. (In 1951 the Government provided 24 
of the Orthodox Church’s central administration 
budget.) When between 300 and 400 professional 
religious instructors were out of work, some were 
absorbed into the priesthood, others into the new 
educational structure. Those with special gifts for 
educational Christian witness may now make their 
witness in new ways. The top church leadership has 
been affected most radically; few Bishops still live 
in palaces, but instead share in the more simple and 
austere life of the people. 


Some Special Opportunities 


The necessity of the religious hierarchy to live the 
life of the people has endeared them to the people. 
The Orthodox Church today has a greater hearing 
and support than it had prior to the war. It is in- 
creasingly the Church of the people in a new spiritual 
sense. The disruption of waning monastic life, to- 
gether with the necessity to engage in “productive 
activity,” provides an opportunity for experimenta- 
tion in establishing Christian work communities. The 
institutional reform has placed administrative re- 
sporsibilty for social welfare in the hands of the 
Government, but there is great opportunity—per- 
haps even greater than before—for Christians to par- 
ticipate at the leadership level in education, coopera- 
tives, social welfare, Red Cross, and similar activities. 
In the training of church leaders the new situation 
demands a total preparation. For example, obliga- 
tory courses in science, philosophy and Marxist ma- 
terialism have been a stumulus to a broader study 
in other areas and a deeper study in theology. 


Increased contacts with Orthodox and non-Or- 
thodox churches abroad and closer relationships 
among churches in Yugoslavia have provided op- 
portunities for spiritual and intellectual stimulation 
and mutual assistance beyond that experienced prior 
to the war. More than two score churchmen from 
abroad visited Yugoslav churches during the course 
of this past summer, and three church delegations 
have come from Yugoslavia since July to visit 
churches in the West and to participate in ecumenical 
conferences. Two Yugoslav students are now study- 
ing in England and Switzerland and will return to 
the theological faculty in Belgrade as instructors. 


The situation of Protestant groups has also 
changed radically. These minority groups which 
before the war were obliged, particularly in the 
schools, to adopt the language and customs of the 
majority, today may preach, teach and evangelize in 
their own languages and according to their own tra- 
ditions. The Government apparently is so con- 
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cerned that these small groups—Hungarians, Italians, 
Slovakians and Germans—have equal rights, that ma- 
jority groups might well wonder if they do not have 
more than equal rights! In any case the free inter- 
change, on the basis of equality, between the several 
cultures is proving a dynamic factor in the cultural 
development of Yugoslavia. 


Delicate Problems 


One of the most delicate problems is that of the 
relationships among the churches. Historically, the 
struggle between Catholic and Orthodox people for 
“the soul,” or t< control of Croatia, has often led 
to blood-shed. Mass atrocities against Orthodox be- 
lievers during the last war, for which Roman Ca- 
tholicism and Archbishop Stepinac have been held 
heavily responsible, have kindled fires of hatred 
which only an extremely powerful government could 
keep in check. 

Delicate Protestant-Orthodox relationships, which 
hold every promise of improvement, could easily 
suffer a set-back by excessive eagerness of Protes- 
tants within and without Yugoslavia to re-establish 
exclusive Protestant to Protestant ties. Among some 
Protestants in Yugoslavia, friendly church relations 
also suffer from ethnic, cultural and linguistic con- 
flicts of long standing which have not yet been re- 
solved, even at the religious level. 


Within the churches, particularly the Orthodox 
Church, two major bodies of opinion have gradually 
been forming, dating as far back as 75 years. The 
basic issue centers around the administrative set-up 
of the churches, the one group seeking an entirely 
free and “democratic” or congregational system of 
church government, and the other supporting the 
episcopal system. An encouraging sign is that an 
increasing number of bishops and priests are active 
in both groups, seeking to bring together the ag- 
gressive social concern and individual initiative of 
the former and the stability and perspective of the 
latter in a renewed, responsible and active evangel- 
istic church. Because of their active engagement in 
social reconstruction, the lower clergy have con- 
siderable sympathy from certain government leaders ; 
however, there are evidences that the Government 
restrains itself from as active intervention in this 
ecclesiastical affair as might be expected. 

In the fields of religious education and youth work 
the churches have yet to find a way, or ways, of 
effectively reaching children and young people. In 
some provinces the Government provides salaries of 
clergy for religious instruction in the schools. Here 
the churches recognize no problem. In other areas, 
religious instruction must be given in the homes or in 
Sunday Schools. In those areas, the sudden transfer 
of responsibility for religious training to the home 








is unfortunately not accompanied by a sudden di- 
vine gift for religious instruction and pastoral coun- 
selling. However, the distribution of Bibles and 
family devotional booklets, the visitation of pastors 
and lay elders in the homes, and the work of the 
itinerant missionaries of lay movements, may ap- 
preciably affect the total religious training of the 
next generation. Some serious experimentation is 
under way which may reveal other effective ways of 
religious instruction. There is ample reason for 
grumbling in Yugoslavia—half of the country’s pro- 
ductive capacity, including most of its machinery 
and two-thirds of its livestock were destroyed by 
war. In addition, a fourth of the population was left 
homeless, with more than 1,000 Protestant and Or- 
thodox churches destroyed and 1,500 church leaders 
killed. Against this background it is understandable 
that people have difficulty in distinguishing between 
hardships caused by the war and those caused by the 
subsequent social change, and in imagining what the 
economic situation might be under any other regime. 
Church leaders have difficulties in helping with this 
problem as they, too, were so intimately affected. 


In some areas church leaders are said to be afraid 
to perform their religious duties, though it is un- 
certain as to what extent this is rumour and to what 
extent fact. If it is fact, then one must ask to what 
extent it is a justified fear and why. Were such 
clergymen engaged in some anti-government activity 
which precludes the present possibility of being pub- 
lic leaders? Or, are majority religious groups in- 
timidating minorities? Have over-zealous local com- 
munist ruffians intimidated the priests out of office? 
The Government put a stop to such incidents two 
vears ago, and although there may be occasions when 
local communists exceed their authority vis-a-vis the 
churches, the central Government in Belgrade has 
been quick to correct such incidents when appealed 
to. Any such reports will require careful study be- 
fore they can be accepted. 

The present regime is in a precarious position. 
So is the nation. Both people and regime recognize 
that unless they stand together they may be overrun 
by hostile neighbors. In this situation, the regime 
may appear overly suspicious, wondering whether it 
can trust the Church, or any non-government di- 
rected movement of similar proportions within the 
country. Past history cautions the government to 
beware lest, whether deliberately or innocently, the 
churches weaken the loyalty of the people to the 
present leadership of the country, thereby inviting 
invasion. On the other hand, the Church would not 
wish to barter the soul of future generations for the 
price of a dubious security today. “After this crisis 
is over, then what?” is a normal question for a far- 
seeing and responsible Church. The development 
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of mutual confidence is a slow process. But the 
present threat of invasion, in which Church and 
State make common cause, may contribute utimately 
to mutual confidence and to free give and take be- 
tween Church and Government. Where confidence 
has been expressed, criticism has been given freely, 
accepted in good spirit, and with good result. The 
area of conversation and confidence is growing. 


The Place of the Church in the New Yugoslavian 
Society 


One often asks: “Is there religious liberty in Yu- 
goslavia ?” 

There is liberty to preach the Gospel, to teach 
religion (in principle, outside of the public schools as 
in America), to worship, to baptize, marry and bury 
(in addition to civil rites), and to build churches and 
issue limited religious publications in conformity with 
other priority building and publishing plans. But 
one need not labor the point that “religious liberty” 
to a Marxist is not quite the same as religious liberty 
to a Western Christian. In Yugoslavia ‘“‘religion”’ is 
not considered as being relevant to social questions, 
politics, education, health, civil records (marriage, 
census, death), nor is the Church considered as the 
best institution for dealing with the poor, the in- 
firm and with agricultural projects. What then are 
the limits of “religion” and “religious liberty” in 
Yugoslavia? 

One Yugoslav churchman tells of a conversation 
with a politician who remarked: “You are a Chris- 
tian. I am a Marxist, and therefore an Atheist. 
Ideologically, we should fight one another. But we 
Marxists are realists —- we have more important 
things to do. And you are free for your Christian 
work.” 

Marshal Tito recently set forth the terms on which 
tl.2 Church and State might co-exist peaceably: “Re- 
ligion (is) the private concern of individuals ... (It) 
cannot be destroyed administratively. . . .”* Com- 
munist leaders personally have little use for the 
Church, but they are sensitive to the desires of the 
people. So long as the people indicate that they must 
have churches, they will have churches, and in gen- 
eral the kind of churches they want. The Govern- 
ment is not so foolish as to believe it can destroy 
religion, nor yet so sanguine as to prolong the life 
of the churches by state support if the people no 
longer want them. If the Marxists find a spiritual 
vacuum they will fill it. If they find the vacuum al- 
ready filled, they respect it. One may at present con- 
clude that the churches themselves will determine 
whether, and in what ways, they will continue to 
live by the kind of relationship they have to the 





* Speech at Mostar, 
Sept. 16, 1951. 
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people, which in turn denends on the kind of obedi- 
ence and devotion they give their Lord. 

Anyone who has dealt with both the Churches and 
the Government will not question the sincerity of the 
concern of both for the people. The Church is con- 
cerned first with their spiritual welfare and subse- 
quently with their physical well-being, and the Gov- 
ernment is concerned primarily with their material 
and cultural welfare and subsequently with their 
philosophical-psychological needs. Whether the two 
can not only co-exist but ultimately complement and 
sustain each other without losing their independence 
must be asked at every stage in Church-State de- 
velopments. At the moment the crucial question is 
the development of mutual confidence on both sides. 
This problem will be affected not only by efforts of 
concerned men of the Church and the Government 
in Yugoslavia but also by churches abroad. 


Churches Abroad 
(a) A world-wide spiritual fellowship without for- 
eign political entanglements. 

The Yugoslavian churches are situated in Yugo- 
slavia. Their government is led by a communist 
party. The Church’s calling is there, their people are 
there, and they intend to stay there. It must not be 
assumed that Yugoslav churches wish to turn their 
eves Westward for their salvation, nor to become 
outposts of Western resistance against any political 
ideology. Insofar as they are working in it, they have 
accepted their de facto situation. The real question 
for Western Christians is whether they can love 
Yugoslav Christians, pray for them, share with them 
in spite of the differing political climates, and as 
churchmen make it absolutely clear that church-to- 
church spiritual relationships are cherished more 
dearly even than relationships to civil authorities. 


(b) Constructive Criticism and Government Leaders. 


Past experience has demonstrated that government 
leaders are worthy of confidence. In four years of 
inter-church aid transactions, there has been no case 
when they have not been men of their word. In con- 
versation they have been frankly honest, at times re- 
freshingly critical of churches and churchmen. Nor 
do they avoid criticism. There are still problems, 
some very serious problems, in Church-State rela- 
tions. The Yugoslavian Government is the first to 
admit it. But through the “Commission on Religious 
Affairs’ and other Church-State contacts they are 
seriously trying to work them out within the coun- 
try. To magnify such problems abroad just while 
they are in the midst of negotiation scarcely reveals 
a serious interest in seeing such problems resolved 
and certainly does not encourage their resolution. 
Criticism may be more effectively directed to com- 
petent persons within the Government rather than 
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published abread as denunciations. They are not 
averse to any suggestions of change, if made in good 
will. Obviously they will counter any evident ill 
will bent on their overthrow. 

American Christians believe in democracy. There 
is a real possibility that Yugoslavia is moving toward 
a real democracy. Americans might well direct their 
attentions, actions and criticisms in such a way as to 
help and not hinder that development. 


(c) Interpretation Abroad. 


Churches may assist in international relations, and 
certainly in the situation of the churches of Yugo- 
slavia, by providing an unbiased interpretation of de- 
velopments within that country. For example, Ro- 
man Catholic propaganda in America concerning 
Archbishop Stepinac has done tremendous harm at 
political, economic and ecclesiastical levels, and re- 
quires correction. For any interpretation to be valid, 
it must take into account several factors: 

1. That the situation in Yugoslavia changes very 
rapidly and is still changing. A period of two 
months often requires re-evaluation of the whole 
situation. 


2. That comparisons of present Yugoslavia must be 
made not with the West but with Yugoslavia itself 
prior to the war. 

3. That the trend in Yugoslavia is toward improve- 
ment. In fact there has been such marked im- 
provement in four years that church leaders there 
might well be tempted to establish new ties with 
the new State not dissimilar from the State- 
Church set-up of pre-war times. Having seen that 
the Church in its most difficult period seemed to 
be at its spiritual best, one would hope that it can 
from its side maintain an objectivity and inde- 
pendence from too close ties with any regime, re- 
gardless of how friendly. 


A Total Christian Witness 


We have suggested that there is a big place for the 
Church as an a-political fellowship in Yugoslavia 
maintaining a non-political fellowship with churches 
abroad ; that this is the time for goodwill to be ex- 
ercised in dealing with the Yugoslavian Government. 
One point must be added: There is a particular op- 
portunity for the churches to show in active ways 
their concern for people. The love of Christ con- 
strains the churches not only to worship Him in 
private ways or in cathedrals, but also in bringing 
the good news to the poor, sight to the blind, release 
to the captives, homes to the homeless. For reasons 
inherent partly in the churches of Yugoslavia and 
partly in the early stages of a new social order, those 
churches may not be in a position to make a total 
Christian witness in the western sense. Here their 








destiny, far more than theoretically, is bound in- 
separably to that of the whole universal Church. 
Churches abroad have a real opportunity and ob- 
ligation : 


(a) to complement the profound liturgical and 
spiritual witness of the churches in Yugoslavia 
with active programs of relief and reconstruc- 
tion carried out around the world and in Yu- 
goslavia in conjunction with the Yugoslavian 
churches and their civil authorities. 


to demonstrate abroad how the churches in 
implementing their divine calling may suggest 
a society whose end is to love God, but whose 
present expression in terms of human ful- 
filment, social and economic justice, racial 
equality and peace, may exceed even Marxist 
hopes. Yugoslavia may pose for Western 
churches the question: “Are we really ful- 
filling that vocation ?” 


(b) 


“The Doctor, the Patient 
And the Christian Ethic” 


FRANK LAMONT MELENEY, M.D. 


HE relationship between doctor and patient can 
have real spiritual significance. Every day the 
doctor has the opportunity to demonstrate to his pa- 
tient his motives in the practice of his art. He may be 
activated by a scientific interest in the case with its 
symptomatic manifestations, which may present a 
problem of diagnesis and which may give him the 
opportunity to observe the results of the latest form 
of treatment. Or he may be motivated by sympathy 
for one who is suffering pain and he may derive 
satisfaction from being able to relieve discomfort, 
not by palliatives but by a restoration of the normal 
functioning of the diseased organ. Or he may be in- 
terested in the problems that have arisen in the pa- 
tient’s household because of the illness which has 
taken away the earning capacity of the breadwinner 
or the directive influence of the mother. Perhaps he 
understands the mental anguish of one who is facing 
death or prolonged disability, who will have to make 
countless adjustments for himself or those dependent 
upon him. Is the doctor anxious to give his patient 
courage to face the difficulties which may lie ahead 
in this life? Is he capable of giving him hope for the 
life to come? The Christian doctor realizes that all 
of these motives are essential parts of the ethical 
practice of medicine and that they are based upon 
fundamentally Christian principles which may be 
summed up in the words, “a search after truth” and 
“a zeal for service to mankind.” 
If the patient observes that his doctor is motivated 
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by these things and not by a desire for monetary 
gain, his first reaction is one of confidence and his 
second reaction one of appreciation and gratitude. 
His spirit quickens and responds in kind. 

Every doctor worthy of the name understands 
that he must not only treat the disease from which 
the patient suffers but the whole personality of the 
patient, which is made up of spirit and mind as well 
as body. 

The normal functions of the body in youth and 
middle age can usually be restored by medication or 
by a dietary regime, the mind can be at rest if the 
patient has perfect confidence in his doctor, but the 
spirit can only be tranquil in time of trouble if it is 
supported by a faith in God and in the belief that 
God has a personal interest in the welfare of every 
individual. Then, even though the patient knows 
that he is in for a long siege of illness and may not 
survive the ordeal, he can say with Christ, “Into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” Then day by day with 
tranquillity of soul he can accept whatever comes. 
The keeness of the edge of pain will be dulled. Sleep- 
less nights can be filled with happy memories instead 
of self-pity. Friends who come in to express sym- 
pathy and give consolation can go away themselves 
cheered by an indomitable courage. The attending 
nurses’ kindly ministrations and cheering words will 
bring a surcease to anguish, comfort to the aching 
body and balm to the spirit. The “peace which passeth 
all understanding” will make it possible for the pa- 
tient to come close to God in prayer and to be con- 
scious of His strengthening presence. Finally, the 
patient can concentrate his thoughts on the future 
life and find joy in the thought that there, wherever 
it may be, the spirit will be freed from the body and 
all its infirmities. There he will be with those loved 
ones who have gone on before him and he will come 
face to face with the Heavenly Father, to receive 
His blessing and hear Him say: “Well done.” Then 
he will see clearly what he could not see nor under- 
stand before. The true meaning of life will be re- 
vealed. 

Happy is the patient who finds that his doctor has 
all the attributes of Christian medical purpose! 
Happy is the doctor who finds in his patient a spirit 
which is attuned to the spirit of Christ! Such a 
relationship between doctor and patient is pleasing 
in God’s sight. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Why Eurcpeans 
Don’t Like Us 


New York (EPS)—Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the American Conference of Member 
Churches of the World Council of Churches, gave the 
following 12 reasons why Europeans dislike the United 
States. The address was given before a group of church- 
men at the Madison Avenue (N. Y.) Presbyterian 
Church: 

1. The United States creates the impression of forcing 
its economic system and its way of life on the rest of the 
world. It may not be politically imperialistic, but seems 
to them to be economically imperialistic. 

2. The U. S. seems to forget that in two world wars 
the free nations of Europe fought and bled to preserve 
a way of life as dear to them as to the U. S. Europeans 
listen to Congressional talk about aid to Europe being 
enlightened self-interest and inevitably take us at our 
word. 

3. They try to pay debts in goods and we won’t ac- 
cept; after many of them were contracted, they say, we 
forced up the price of gold, doubling its former value. 

4. Many of our movies tend to corupt the culture of 
Europe—highlighting marital infidelity, divorce, drunk- 
enness, corruption, murder, gangsterism and outlaw ex- 
cesses. Communist propaganda uses them to try to prove 
the U. S. is decadent. 

5. There is not enough understanding of the need for 
reform in political and economic as well as social life in 
Europe, if the threat of communism is to be met. (There 
are 8,000,000 Roman Catholic communist voters in Italy 
due largely to lack of land reform). 

6. Europe feels that we mean it when we state that 
we wish to fight any necessary battles with Communism 
over their lands in order to avoid having to combat 
military communism on our own soil. 

7. The slowness with which we aided India with 
surplus wheat lost many friends for the U. S. and great- 
ly aided Communist propaganda. 

8. Many do not understand the (to us excellent and 
logical grounds) on which we refuse to recognize com- 
munist China or to admit it to the U.N. They ask why 
so much of our action towards Formosa is taken with- 
out regard to the U.N. 

9. Snap political judgments of top American govern- 
ment leaders about Europe or of military leaders about 
the use of atomic bombs are resented and cause fear. 

10. American racial wrongs are known and exag- 
gerated. The Dixiecrat fight against social and eco- 
nomic justice for all is a great assistance to the Com- 
munists in driving home their attacks on America. 

11. American legal opposition to the universal dec- 
laration of human rights alarms many liberals in Eu- 
rope. 

12. The uncertainty of American policy is alarming 
to Europeans. Suggested Vatican recognition seems to 
mean yielding to Roman Catholic Spain. China policy 
reversals seem to indicate internal discord and confusion. 
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What Does the Church Have to Say to Women? 


The Section “Women of the Church” within the 
framework of next year’s Lutheran World Assembly 
opens up significant perspectives for Christian women 
in the whole world. It is no mere chance that new 
possibilities should be offered them just now. .. . 4 A 
well-known historian once said that post-war times have 
throughout history been of special significance for wo- 
men. ... 

A situation such as this, in which the hard and fast 
traditions of centuries break up, makes it imperative for 
the Church to speak up on the condition of women. It 
is not enough to hold tightly to patriarchal, bourgeois 
ways of life or to go on repeating orthodox shibboleths. 
The women of our time would not listen to this. They 
would go on to seek their own solutions. This might 
mean the complete secularization perhaps even the 
demonization of the relation between the sexes. What 
the world needs today is that the Church should speak 
clearly to men and women on their problems. . . 


The fact that a women’s section exists in the L. W. F. 
shows that Lutheran women do in fact have the courage 
to receive and put into practices new insights and im- 
pulses of this kind. The section is charged with prepar- 
ing the stand that the Lutheran world is to take on 
these problems, in order to help the women of today. The 
task entrusted to us is being taken seriously in wide 
circles. How seriously it is taken may be seen from the 
fact that one Lutheran Synod has postponed taking a 
decision on an important subject in which women are 
concerned, until after the Hannover Assembly. (From 
a leaflet by Vikarian Elisabeth Hahn) Information 
Service, Lutheran World Federation. 


Stalin Statue to Be Unveiled 
On Former Church Site 


London, England (RNS)—A massive statue of Pre- 
mier Stalin, erected on a site on which two Roman 
Catholic churches formerly stood, was unveiled in 
Budapest, Hungary, on Dec. 21, the Soviet ruler’s 
birthday, the Budapest Radio announced. 

The two Catholic churches were demolished recently 
to make room for the Stalin statue. Several other 
buildings, all in the center of the city, also were torn 
down in order to assure the best possible background 
for the statue. 


Married Protestant Pastor 
To Be Ordained A Priest 


Berlin, Germany (RNS)—Pope Pius XII has given 
special authorization to the Mainz Roman Catholic see 
in the French Zone to ordain a married former Protes- 
tant pastor who will be permitted to continue normal 
married life. 

The priest-to-be is the Rev. Rudolf Goethe, 70, who 
became a convert to Catholicism a few years ago, to- 
gether with his wife and son. A request for permis- 
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sion to ordain him was submitted to the Pope by Bishop 
Albert Stohr of Mainz. 

Mr. Goethe was ordained by Bishop Stohr on De- 
cember 22 in the chapel of the Mainz diocesan seminary. 

Catholic authorities stressed that the Pope’s sanction 
for Mr. Goethe’s ordination was a “most special ex- 
ception” to the rule which requires all priests in the 
Latin Rite to be celibates. They said the dispensation 
is one that only the Pontiff himself may grant. 
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Sees Africa Still Open to Gospel 
Despite Opposition to Whites 


New York (NLC)—Atfrica offers “a rare opportunity 
for the rapid growth of God’s work at the same time that 
there is increasing opposition to white people in general.” 

That is the opinion of Dr. Elmer R. Danielson, vet- 
eran missionary to Tanganyika in British East Africa 
under the Board of Foreign Missions of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church. Now on furlough in the U. S., he has 
accepted a call to return to Africa and is scheduled to 
leave, with his wife and two of their children, early in 
February. 

“With world conditions as they are,” he said, “and 
knowing that Africa is being rapidly drawn into these 
disturbances, I feel it is a time when every effort should 
be made to strengthen the African Church to meet what- 
ever the future may bring to Africa, so that whether 
we missionaries are allowed to remain in Africa or not, 
the Christian Church there will be ready.” 


Niemoeller on Preaching 
Tour of Soviet Zone 


Wiesbaden, Germany (RNS)—Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, President of the Evangelical Church of Hessen 
and Nassau, left here for a preaching tour of the Soviet 
Zone. 

His one-week ‘East German itinerary included the 
Saxonian cities of Meissen, Dresden, Oschatz, Leipzig, 
Chemnitz, Zwickau, Plauen and Annaberg. In each 
center he was scheduled to speak at meetings arranged 
by local Evangelical authorities. 

This was Dr. Niemoeller’s third visit to the Soviet 
Zone in the past twelve months. 


Says German Communist 
Attempts Against Church Fail 


Duesseldorf, Germany (RNS)—Communist attempts 
to disrupt the Evangelical Church in the Soviet Zone 
have failed, according to Dr. Heinrich Held, president 
of the Evangelical Church in the Rhineland. He said 
that so-called progressive pastors had not been able to 
recruit followers among the East German population. 

Dr. Held spoke in Duesseldorf following his return 
from a preaching tour of the Soviet Zone, where he visi- 
ted Evangelical parishes in Dresden, Bautzen, Loebau, 
Zittau and Goerlitz. 

The church leader said he had been able to travel 
freely, and that wherever he spoke churches were packed. 
This indicated the intense desire of East Germans to 
meet church representatives from West Germany, he 
said, 

Dr. Held paid tribute to the thousands of catechists 
who, he said, are giving religious instruction to East 
German youths outside the schools. He added that “both 
the youths and the parents are profoundly grateful for 
the instructors’ inadequately-paid but most efficient 
work,” 
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